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Written for the Youtn’s Companiwn. ; 
INDUSTRY AND LAZINESS. 


Now, Frank, you reedn’t tease Lewis to leave 
his snow shovel, till his task is done. It was quite 
enough for you to refuse to help him, when your 
Father said he wanted a path cleared, without 
standing there with yourhands in your pockets, 
trying to make him as idle a boy as yourself. He 
is tired, to be sure, for he has been hard at work 
this hour or more, while you have been looking at 
him from the parlor window, and wondering when 
he would finish, so that you could skate together. 
But then he had rather work three hours instead 
ofone, than to see his Father do it. Sogo away, 
Frank, unless you’ll take his place while he rests 
his back a while; and take my word for it, my 
boy, unless you overcome these idle habits, you 
never will be a man, or anything deserving of the 
name; your fellow men will not respect you, and 
you will be sorry as long as you live that you had 
not resolution enough to shake off these lazy feel- 
ings. They will grow upon you every day you 
live, and when you see Lewis active and enter- 
prising in business, as he undoubtedly will be, you 
will regret that you did not follow his example, 
and learn to practice a little self denial. 

You must begin the day right, Frank. When 
your father calls to you and Lewis in the morning, 
to get up, don’t make your calculations to sleep 
half an hour after Lewis has dressed and gone 
down. Spring up, as soon as you hear your 
father’s voice, and go down with him to the break- 
fast room—and if it does need some resolution to 
leave a good warm fire and pleasant room, to face 
the cold wind and trudge a mile to school, why 
never mind it, boy! Loitering round the fire ten 
minutes or an hour longer will not make the matter 
better, for go you must, and you’ll only be made 
peevish all the morning by delay; your teacher 
will be displeased with your tardiness, and you'll 
be behindhand in all your school duties. 

When you come home at night, Frank, don’t 
put off getting your lesson for the next day, till 
you are so tired and sleepy that it will be ten 
times harder to commit it to memory, than it need 
be. A little resolution, will set all right. Be per- 





next week, if you do not tell me it is the happiest 


week you have spent for a long while, I’ll give you 
leave never to take my advice again as long as 


you live. Some author has said, ‘‘ Love labor. 
If you do not want it for food, you may for physic, 


The idle man is more perplexed to know what to 
do than the industrious man in doing what he 
There are few who know how to be idle 
and innocent. By dving nothing we learn to do 


ought. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JUVENILE TEMPERANCE, 
I have many times thought that too little effort 
was made to interest the teelings of the young in 
the cause of Temperance. It is said by many 
that it is not expedient to allow children to join 
Temperance Societies, because they cannot suffi- 
ciently realize the obligations of the pledge they 
are required to make, But can it be true that 
even a child has not sufficient strength of purpose 
to be able to make a promise never to use that 
which is destroying so many thousands of human 
beings every year? As soon as children are old 


.|enough to be impressed with a sense of the enor-| * 


mous evils of Intemperance, and to realize the 
fact that it is wrong to break a promise, they are 
old enough to be secured against those evils by 
pledging themselves to abstain from the use of 
those articles which are the cause of all such evils. 
Those who are now children will very soon take 
the places of their parents on the stage of active 
life; and how important it is that they should come 
forward deeply imbued with those principles of so- 
briety and virtue which the friends of temperance 
are striving to inculcate. I would not by any 
means have children commanded to join a Tempe- 
rance Society; such a course would doubtless be 
inexpedient and injurious. It should bce the aim 
of parents, guardians and teachers to impress the 
young minds over which they hold an influence 
with a due sense of the reality and greatness of 
that vice which is ruining so many victims, and 
also with the fact that they are liable to become its 
victims. By such means their minds would become 
interested in the subject, and their future safety 
and efforts be secured. To be sure, some might 
be guilty of violating their pledge, but experience 
has shown that in most instances the temperance 
pledge does prove good security. 

Oh! will not the rising generation come up as 


the demon—INTEMPERANCE? Will they not with 
one united voice declare that these evils which 
have filled the world with lamentation and woe, 
shall no more be known under thesun? They can 
do this, and they can do it effectually, Whena 
few more years shall have rolled away, those who 
now are found in the ranks of the Intemperate 
will have gone down to their graves. 
there still must be drunkards, whence are they to 
be obtained? Who will then be the miserable 
sots that shall reel along the streets? Ah! they 
will be those who are now in the morning of life. 


youth about them. Readers, shall you be of the 
number of those miserable beings who ‘‘ follow 
strong drink?” You now do not intend to be 
found among those who shall lie down in the drun- 
kards’ grave. You do not ever dream of dying as 
‘*the fool dieth.”” But go to that outcast who is a 
living curse to himself, his family, and al] mankind, 
and ask him, if in the days of his youth he ever 
thought of becoming what he now is, And what 
would be his answer? He would tell you that 


next. 
SAFETY. 


no temptations can destroy or impair. 





ill.” . 


Then, if} Washington at York Town?” 


They will be those who now have the freshness of} close of it.” 


Be assur- 


Let all parents and teachers, especially Sabbath 


School teachers, ask themselves if they have done 
their duty towards those committed to their charge, 
in relation to the subject of Temperance; a fear- 
ful responsibility rests wpon them, and how can 
they neglect to meet it when so much depends 
upon their performance of duty? And let every 
child and every young person, who may read these 
few remarks, inquire whether they are secure 
against that vice which has laid so many bright 
hopes low in the dust, and blasted so many joyous 
anticipations. Only form a resolution and a habit 
of Temperance now, and in after life you will reap 
your reward. H. W. L. 





NARRATIVE. 


STUBBORN TOM. 

When persons form an opinion or purpose which 
they are determined to maintain at all hazards, 
and out of which they will not be reasoned, how- 
ever erroneous it may be, they are said to be ob- 
stinate or stubborn; and just such a boy was ‘Tom 
Harriday, who became so famous at length, that 
he was commonly called Stubborn Tom. Before 
he was ten years old, he had a wonderfully good 
opinion of himself, and if any one should happen to 
differ from him, he always insisted that he was in 
the right. He was always in mischief and yet 
would never acknowledge that he had done wrong ; 
and when acquaintances were visiting his father, 
Tom was forward in giving his opinion on subjects 
which he did not understand. His father often at- 
tempted to convince him that such conduct was 
not only very foolish, but very impudent in a little 
boy, but it was allin vain, whilst he had so good 
an opinion of himself. Tom was one evening call- 
ed into the parlor, and his father, who knew that 
he had been reading an abrigded history of the 
American Revolution, made some remarks on that 
subject, that he might have an opportunity of prov- 





a solid phalanx, to oppose the deadly progress of] ing Tom’s ignorance, and the folly of stubbornness. 


He had not however proceeded far, before Tom, 
as his father expected, interrupted him. ‘‘ I know 
all about the American war.” ‘‘Do you indeed,” 
said Mr. Harriday, ‘‘ then I suppose you can tell 
us something about it.” ‘‘ That I can,” said the 
son, ‘‘ for I have read. the whole of it.” ‘*‘ Well 
then tell me what general surrendered his army to 
‘*Why it was 
General Braddock.” ‘‘ You are mistakon there,” 
said the father, ‘‘ for General Braddock was killed 
by the Indians many years before the Revolution, 
and of course he could not have been alive at the 
** Ah, but,” said Tom, ‘‘I read it 
so in my abridgment,” and away he posted to get 
the book; but when it was consulted, it was found 
that it was General Cornwallis that had surrender- 
ed. Tom, however, would not give up the point, 
but insisted that he had read it in some other 
book. ‘‘ Let me ask you another question; where 
was the first blood shed in the struggle for inde- 
pendence?” ‘| know that very well,” said Tom, 
**it was at Bunker’s Hill.” ‘‘ It was no such 
thing,” said Mr. H. ‘‘ but it was at Lexington.” 


nothing was farther from his mind than the idea of| ‘‘ Well, Lexington and Bunker’s Hill must be the 
severing when you set about it—and at the end of| being enrolled among the intemperate. 
ed, then, that there is no safety but in a fixed, a 
firm determination to refrain forever from the use 
of each and all of those articles which tend to 
form habits destructive of all that is fair and prom- 
ising in man, and ruin him for this world, and the 
IN ABSTINENCE ALONE IS THERE PERFECT 
*‘ Touch not, taste not, handle not,” and 
your feet are planted upon asure foundation which 


same place, for I am sure I am not wrong.” 
‘* You are just as much mistaken in your geogra- 
phy as in your history,” said the father; ‘‘ but as 
you appear to be ignorant of the history of your 
own country, perhaps you know more about the 
Israelites.” ‘‘ Yes,” said this wise boy, ‘‘I know 
all about them too, for I have read about them in 
the Scripture Lessons.”” ‘‘ You can tell me then, 
I suppose, who was the leader of the Israelites 
when they left Egypt.” ‘‘It was Pharaoh, to be 
sure.” ‘*Tobe sure it was not Pharaoh,” said 
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the father, ‘‘ for he was the king of Egypt, w 
hated the Israelites, and did not wish to let them 
go.” ‘Tom was again sure that he was right, and 
got the large family Bible from the table, when it | 
was discovered that Moses was the leader of the | 
Israelites. ‘Tom, however, insisted that the Bible | 
he had at school said that Pharaoh went with the 
Israelites through the wilderness. 

Mr. Harriday proposed a number of other ques- | 
tions to his son, but he did not give a right answer 
to one out ot ten, and yet he was too obstinate to 
confess his ignorance, and too proud to receive 
instruction. Mr. H. took this opportunity of affec- 
tionately admonishing his son of the danger of in- 
dulging a temper which was not only contemptible 
among men, but displeasing to God, since God 
had required us not only to cherish an humble 
opinion of ourselves, but to confess our faults one 
to another. Tom appeared sulky under this re- 
proof, and soon after retired to bed. 

After this, about the close of the winter, as the 
boys were strolling along the margin of the mill 
dam which had been hard frozen during the cold 
weather, but which now had begun to thaw, Tom 
proposed to his companions to venture across, 
All agreed that it would be a very dangerous 
thing, but Tom charged them with cowardice, and 
looking very brave, he said, ‘‘ I’ll show you that I 
am not afraid.” And with that he stepped on the 
ice which bent under him as he went forward, un- 
til he was twelve or fifteen feet from the shore, 
when it suddenly broke under him. Tom cried 
lustily for help, as he splashed about, and attempt- 
ed to get out; but as the ice was unsound, it 
broke under his hands as soon as he seized it to 
raise himself up, making the hole,still wider. He 
was rescued ‘with great difficulty. A very dan: 
gerous fever was the consequence ofthis adventure. 

If you wish to know what happened to him after 
this, I can tell you that when he became a mer- 
chant, he sent out a ship which contained all that 
he was worth, which was captured by the British 
during the last war. . His friends had told him of 
the danger, as the enemies’ ship had been seen on 
the cast, but he was obstinate in his purpose and 
was accordingly ruined. 

In misfortune itis a great comfort to have sym- 
pathizing friends, who will be kind ‘and try to com- 
fort you, but he in his distress knew that every- 
body said he deserved all his misfortunes, because 
“*he would never be advised.”” _—[ Youth’s Friend. 
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ELIGION. : 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE PARTY OF PLEASURE, 








It was not long after my return home, after a 
few weeks’ absence in the autumn of 1828, before 
I was invited to spend -an evening at the house of 
a neighbor. Without a moment’s thought, the in- 
vitation was -accepted. On entering the room 
where my youthful associates were assembled, I 
soon perceived that the evening would not be spent, 
as too-many had been, in frivolity and mirth. 

During my absence the Holy Spirit had been in 
the place, and some of my young friends had yield- 
ed to its influences. Others, the professed follow- 
ers of Christ, whom with astonishment I had often 
seen mingling in mirthful sports, as gay as the 
gayest, had heard the voice of the good Shepherd 
and returned from their wanderings. 

Prayer was soon proposed, and then .they who 
loved the Lord, unmoved by the presence of those 
‘whose hearts had never been melted by divine 
goodness, spoke one after another of the kind 
dealings of their God and of the joys and hopes 
which filled their breasts with rapture. Hope had 
just dawned upon some, and they spoke as though 
they had been ushered into a new world, a world 
filled with tokens of the Creator’s glory and love. 
A new song had been put into their mouths, and 
aspirations, unknown before, arose from their 
hearts. 

In the pleasures of that evening, I could not 
participate. I saw others happy, but with their 


Pata oe ie tate 


ho | feelings I could not sympathise. Yet as I was not 


an unconcerned spectator of the scene before me, 
I had long been sensible that one thing was need- 
ful, and now I saw that this one thing could make 
its possessor happy. I had supposed that religion 
was intended to remove the fears and to smooth 
the path of the aged, but now I saw that it added 
charms to the young and beautiful, and heightened 
all their pleasures. 

Never did I leave a party of pleasure with such 
feelings as on that evening; for I had never been 
to one where the pleasures appeared so pure, so 
elevated; nor from that evening could I rest until 
the sweet songs of Zion found a responding chord 
in my heart, and I felt that heaven was my home. 

O how much good might young Christians do, 
if redeeming love should dwell more in their 


‘thoughts, and flow, upon every good opportunity, in 


sweet and winning strains from their lips! D. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 
THE IRISH COTTAGERS, 

A gentleman relates the following pleasing nar- 
rative:— 

As I was taking a walk, I called in at a cottage, 
which I had not been in the habit of visiting, though 
the two children were regular Sunday scholars. 
After being received with a hearty welcome, and 
the most lively expressions of joy, I sat down, and 
the good woman of the house addressed me as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ We can’t tell you how happy we are to 
see you, for you must know the children look upon 
you as their father; they were all in great grief of 
late, when they heard you were taken ill; for they 
feared the school would come to nothing i* you 
died.” Having expressed my hope that it would 
not fail, should it please God to call me hence, 
the good woman proceeded: ‘I lived several 
years at your friend’s, Mr. 1. M. My master fear- 
ed God, but I was very ignorant; when he began 
to read, I would contrive to get away, for I hated 
to hear reading. I tell you this, that you may 
know how bad I was. It, however, pleased God 
to enlighten my mind, under a sermon, which pro- 
duced an earnest desire to flee from ‘‘ the wrath to 
come.” Just at this time, about seventeen years 
ago, the Sunday school was begun, and I thought 
I could give all the world for it, if I could learn to 
read the word of God. I inquired of many per- 
sons whether it was possible I could learn, as I 
was nearly forty years old; but they gave me no 
hope. At length I made free to ask you, and the 
answer you gave me I shall never forget as long 
as live. In short, sir, you told me you had no 
doubt, if [ took pains, I should succeed. I believ- 








ed your word, gave a penny for a small book, at- 
tended the Sunday school, learned the letters, 
began to spell, and in some time bought a Testa- 
ment, which, thank God, I was enabled to read.” 

Having expressed my hope that she had derived 
instruction and comfort from the Bible, amidst the 
sorrows of life, she assured me she had; quoting 
several passages, and applying them to her own 
state; at the same time observing, ‘‘ My comfort 
has been greatly increased this year, for, as you 
know, my step-daughter Hannah, and my little 
daughter Ann, have attended the Sunday school 
ever since they were able, and Hannah got a re- 
ward of a Bible last year; little Ann also improy- 
ed so fast, that she was removed to the highest 
class, and now can, read the Bible. During the 
winter, they followed the advice given when the 
school.was dismissed, and read three or four chap- 
ters every night; and asI was not before acquain- 
ted with the Old Testament, it was like a new world 
opened up to us; for though we are ignorant, the 
children tell us what they hear at school; and we 
speak about the meaning of what they read, and 
this gives us great comfort.” I observed that 
Hannah and Ann had given much satisfaction, by 
their improvement and good conduct in school, but 
I wished to know what effect it had on their oon 
duct at home. She replied, ‘* My step-daughter 





Hannah was only two months at the weekly-school 








in her life; you see her improvement in learn; 

and she does her work without being bid: = 
will not suffer me to do a hard turn; she is go ’ 
to her little sister, and she could not be heteer ¢ 
me, if she was my own child. I hope Ann will 
copy after her; in short, we have nothin be 
peace.”—S. S. Journal. adie 





THE NURSERY. 





WAY TO MEND DIFFICULTIES, 

**T don’t like you, William, since you hay 
snatched from me my pretty picture.” wi 

**]T don’t care, Susan, for J don’t Jove you,” 

‘* What was that you have just said?” inquir d 
their father, who just stepped from another aio 

‘*T am sorry if you have been quarrelling with 
one another—tell me, William, what the difficul: 
is? (a short pause.) Why don’t you speak, chij, 
I’m afraid you are the guilty one. Susan I Wish 
you would explain the matter.” 

‘*] was arranging these little pictures that Mic: 
Johnson gave me the other day,” said Susan, « ind 
William came along and snatched the prettiest one 
from me, and put it in his pocket.” 

‘I’m sorry, child, that you should ever he 
guilty of so naughty a thing as snatching from 
your sister. And now you do not love her, nop 
does she love you. How much better you will 
fee] to ask each other’s forgiveness. And reco. 
lect what your Bible says—if you cannot forgive 
each other while on earth, how can you expect to 
be forgiven by your Father in heaven.’ And noy 
bring your stools and sit down each side of me 
and I will relate to you a short story, and hope 
you will follow the little boy’s example who had 
displeased his mother. His sister noticed hoy 
wicked he looked, and she said: — 

What makes our Edward look so sad? 
Has he been kind to-day? 
See now he pouts bis lips and frets 
And angry turns his head away. 
Edward to me has naughty been, 
And said a wicked word; 
But ah! he little thinks he’s seen 
In heaven, and noticed by the Lord 
But child, I tell you there is one © 
Who sees us from the sky, 
Who marks the crimes that we have done 
To be exposed whene’er we die. . 
And if we don’t repent and pray 
Before our dying breath, 
We must be banished far swa 
To regions of eterns,| death. 
Do, brother, then ask God and me 
That you may be forgiven— 
Then you at last shal? bave a share 
In all the joy and bliss of heaven. 
Then littke Edward s:id no more, 
And Jeft his ma and Jane: 
But soca they saw the open door, 
When smiling he came in again. 
For what Pve done I’m sorry, ma— 
Will you forgive me now? 
With all my heart, the mother said, 
And then he sought in prayer to bow.” 

‘* And now are you sorry for wh 
done, William?” , wianeers 

‘“Yes sir, I am, and here Susan is your picture 
will you now forgive me, sister?” 

‘*O yes,” said she, ‘‘and you must forgive me 
too, brother, for I was angry when I ought not to 
have been.” 7 

** I will forgive you—but I was wholly to blame 
you know. And now, papa, you must forgive us.” 

**From my heart I forgive you—but there is 
One whose forgiveness you must also seek—your 
Father above. Stpplicate him with right feelings 
of heart and he will grant your request. Always 
guard against a quarrelsome disposition, and you 
will be much happier—for the Lord loves all good 
children—and you will please your parents, your 
associates, and every body. And this is one mark 
of that ‘* smooth good breeding,” which the belov- 
ed poet, Cowper tells about, which I know is sel- 
dom found in those families, where the Saviour is 





not honored, and whose households have not been 


baptized by piety’s renewing fire.” —Jour. of Ref. 
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DESCRIPTIVE. 





Written for the Youth's Conipanion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No., 21. 


The Sandwich Islanders are extremely fond of 
the water, and spend much of their time, either in 
sailing on its surface or in bathing. Their houses 
are for the most part built near the sea shore, and 
as soon as their children can walk, they are often 
Jed out into the water and taught to look out for 
themselves, and soon become very expert swim- 
mers. Their most common and favorite amuse- 
ment is swimming on the surf. When the sea is 
highly agitated and sends in huge waves over the 
coral rcefs to the shore, is the time selected by 
them for their sport. They then assemble, men, 
women and children, each one with a board, and 
by wading and swimming get out into the open sea 
beyond the breakers. They place themselves 
on their boards, and rising on one of the waves, 
are carried with immense rapidity on its top, across 
the reefs, till they nearly reach the shore, when 
they slide from their boards, and stop, while the 
wave is broken with great violence against the 
beach. Hundreds may often be seen at a time, 
sporting together in this manner, and they take | 
great delight in exhibiting their expert marage- 
ment of their boards. The recreation is a healti- 
ful one, and would be less objectionable if so many 
were not in the habit of leaving their work, and 
the schools and other more improving and profitable 
employments, and spending waole days together 
in it. 

For moving absut on the sea they have canoes 
of different diversions, some hardly large enough 
to bear "pa single individual, while others will 
catty twenty and thirty, and when two are tied 
logetuer so as to form double canoes, they will 
held with ease from fifty to seventy persons. They 
are all made of large logs, by hewing out the 
middle and giving a right shape to the sides; and 
to prevent their easily upsetting, a large stick of 
wood, called the out-rigger, is fastened to the 
canoe a few feet from its side, by poles which 
pass across the top. This out rigger floats on the 
surface of the water, and gives great steadiness 
and security to the canoe. The natives are thus 
enabled to venture out long distances, from the 
land, to fish, and even to cross the channels twenty, 
thirty and upwards to sixty miles, from one island 
to another. I have in this way ¢rossed their chan- 
nels with them, and although the wind has some- 
times been high, and the sea boisterous, their skill 
in directing the canoe over the big waves, was 
such as to enable me to feel almost entire ease 
and security. 

On one occasion, J left Lahaina Jate in the after- 
noon to make a professional call on Molokai, 
twenty or twenty-five miles distant. I crossed 
the channel, which was extremely rough, in a 
foreign schooner, and as we could not sail nearer 
than within two miles of the shore, in consequence 
of the coral reefs, I feared that it would be impos- 
sible to land, and that I should have to remain on 
board through the night, and perhaps sail on fifty 
or sixty miles with the schooner to Oahu. We 
however raised a signal for a canoe and soon saw 
two making towards us. Two were sent, that if 
one should meet with accident, the other might 
be at hand to render assistance. When they ar- 
rived along side, I stepped into one, though with 
much difficulty, and not without some fear, such 
was the commotion of the sea, The schooner 
having left me, proceeded rapidly on its way, while 
the natives paddled along without seeming to appre- 
hend danger, towards the shore, and as the huge 
waves rolled in, they occasionally kept the canoes 
on their tops, in the manner that they use their 
surf boards, and we were thus borne along with 
great velocity, and were soon secure on land. 

They do not, however, always escape harm. 
Sometimes heavy gusts of wind strike their sails 
and upset them, or perhaps heavy seas break over 
and fill their canoes, and every year more or 
less are thus drowned. An event which happened 





near Lahaina, since I left there, is thus stated in a 
letter to me: ‘‘ Messrs. Andrews and Clark with 
their families and Miss Ogden, started with Mr. 
Armstrong and Miss Brown to visit Wailuku. | 
They left here in three single canoes, ate four | 
o’clock in thé morning. When three miles dis- | 
tant, they, supposing it was very calm and pleas- 
ant, and doubtless all at ease, a wave rolled in, 
and as it passed them, the canoe, in which were 
brothers Andrews and Clark and wives and five | 
children, capsized entirely upside down, in a mo- 
ment. This happened before daylight. A one 
moon had, providentially, just risen. Mr. Arm- 
strong with Misses Brown and Ogden were far be- 
hind. But the canoe, with natives merely, was 
near and soon came up, and some how or other 
picked up the children. The families also got in 
with them, changed their dress and proceeded on 
their way.”” Wethink, here, that such an occur- 
rence, at such a time of the night, would not hap- 
pen once in a hundred times and all come off safe. 
A, Carin. 











LEARNING. 





From the (Utica) Gospel Messenger. 

READING FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
‘*What books would you recommend for my 
girls to read?” said an anxious mother, who had 
around her, in the morning and bloom of youth, 
several daughters; ‘‘ they have’ been a great deal 
to school, are, as you see, quite large, and some 
of them often in company, and the others are 
“* coming out,” and I wish to have them appear to 
the best advantage.” 

‘**To answer your question, Madam,” said the 


they have studied, and the kind of books that have 
had their attention.” 

Here the kind parent began and gave a general 
outline of their studies, from which it appeared 
that her lovely daughters had spent six months in 
one school, three in another—one quarter with 
this master, and aterm with that mistress, till they 
had gone the round of all the fashions and studies, 
arts, sciences, and accomplishments of the day. 
They had read, as she declared, ‘all the pretty 
stories, and most of the fashionable novels to be 
obtained.”” There was another department of 
literature which this excellent mother had encour- 
aged, to have her children well furnished; she 
had provided for them the Annuals; the table was 
covered with them: for expense, notwithstanding 
the long mourning over the dearness of the times, 
was really nothing. By this time the good lady 
had quite run through the literary catalogue of her 
blooming daughters, and seemed to wait for the 
answer to her question. 

‘**] wonder,” said her friend, ‘‘ if your children 
have read the Spectator, the Guardian, the Ram- 
bler, and—”’ 

Here she exclaimed, ‘‘ Here, Susan, Sophonis- 
ba—Sarah Matilda Harrietena—Clorinda Miner- 
va—here, tell Mr. Sydney what books you have 
read.” 

‘*T will save the young ladies that trouble,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ for I perceive by these volumes,” pointing 
to several lying on the table; and then repeated 
his question as to their knowledge of the standard 
works of English literature. 

The reply was, as it no doubt would be in a 
large number of cases,—‘‘ Why, Mr. Sydney, 
these works are néVer seen now—they are entire- 
ly out of fashion, Who would think of taking time 
to read them old musty books, when these new, 
fresh, and beautiful things are coming out every 
day? And they are so full of tender tales, and 
amusing anecdotes, and they help us to carry on 
conversation with our friends at the parties where 
we meet.” 

«« Yes, yes,” replied Mr. S. ‘“‘and when you 
have done, what does your whole conversation 
amount to? A string of frivolous incidents, the 
relation of which is enough to sicken a man of 
sound sense—a strain of florid and bombastic non- 





person consulted, ‘‘ requires a knowledge of what | 


sense; and if not corrupting in its tendency it will 
be well indeed. No, no, my young friends, if you 
wish to have enlarged minds, cultivated taste, a 
chastened and clear imagination, you must not be 
drinking at these paltry streams; you must spend 
more of your time at the fountains of English liter- 
ature; you must store your minds with those 
counsels of wisdom, knowledge, and virtue which 
are found in the writings of those men who adorn- 
ed the best days of English history, and who col- 
lected from the mines of antiquity the riches of 
science and the elegance of ietters. I would by 
no means prohibit all works of fancy and fiction, 
nor would I ask you to be always turning over the 
worm eaten tomes of other ages; but I would have 
you read works that, while they should enlarge the 
understanding, might improve the heart, and cul- 
tivate purity of morals. But it really does, to my 
mind, augur badly for this age and country, that 
while this flippant tale and that little piece of mea- 
gre versification attract great applause, those 
masterpieces of taste and beauty, which fell from 
the pens of Milton, Addison, Pope, Steele, John- 
son, and their mighty hosts, should be unknown, 
their names hardly remembered.” 

By this time the young ladies, feeling the dread 
of a lecture that would interfere with their pre- 
parations for the next amusement, gave such signs 
of uneasiness as to satisfy their friend that his ad- 
vice was useless; and he soon retired. As he 
left the house it was naturally conjectured that he 
uttered this remark—‘*What a place is this for a 
man of sound sense and correct taste to look for a 
companion who could make home a delight, who 
could animate exertion, soothe the hour of sorrow, 
and comfort the night of sickness and death!” 





OBITUARY. 
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From the Missionary Magazine. 
THE DYING HOTTENTOT BOY. 

The late intelligence from Pacaltsdorp is calcu- 
lated to excite the liveliest gratitude to God for 
the bestowment of his grace. Mr. Anderson men- 
tions several circumstances in connexion with his 
Hottentot Church and congregation which evince 
their deep and genuine piety. The following inci- 
dent, communicated by one of Mr. Anderson’s 
daughters, will be regarded with peculiar feelings 
by the friends of missions. [We hope it will in- 
duce our young readers to inquire whether they 
have made as good a use of their great privilges as 
that little boy did of the few he possessed. } 

‘* A little boy, about ten years of age, named 
Frederick Roode, being very ill with an inflamma- 
tory affection, and under the impression that he 
should not recover, wished to see my father. Ac- 
companied by Captain F , Who was with us 
at the time, my father went immediately to see 
him; when they had entered the room in which 
he was lying, and my father had taken his seat by 
the bedside, the little boy raised himself up, and 

















laid his head upon my father’s knee, appearing 
much pleased to see him. Frederick, said my 
father, why did you send for me? Because, sir, 
I am going to leave you, said the little boy. My 
father then asked him, Where do you think you 
are going? ‘To heaven, sir, was the reply. Who 
will receive you there? God!—who was once on 
earth—Jesus Christ. Now, who will take you to 
heaven? Jesus Christ. Do you believe you are 
asinner? Qh yes, sir. And will God forgive 
your sins? Yes, Jesus died for sinners. Shall I 
pray with you? Ifyou please, sir. But will you 
be abletounderstand me? Withasmile he said yes, 
sir. Upon being asked whether he understood what 
had been said in prayer, he replied, yes, I have. 
‘¢ This was about five o’clock on Sabbath after- 
noon, November 15, 1835. In the evening, I am 
informed, he said to the people around him, ‘I 
shall not be with you to-morrow; I am going to 
heaven.”” He then expressed a wish to see his 
school fellows, and when they came, he said to 
them, See where I am now; I cannot play any 
more with you; I am going to leave you; you 














must be obedient to your parents; never disobey 
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Youth’s Companion, 














them; remember the commandments, honor thy 
father and mother; I hope you will not take any 
thing that is not your own; I know it Is a very 
easy thing to steal, but oh! what a great sin it Is 
before God.” He then said to the children, in 
the language of Isaiah, ‘‘ Seek ye the Lord while 
he may be found, call ye upon him while he is 
near: let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts: and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon,” 
adding, ‘‘ Behold, now is the accepted time, now 
isthe day of salvation.”” ‘‘Do not,” he continued, 
‘< wait until you come on a death-bed; it might be 
too late. Seek the Lord while you are in héalth.” 
He then shook hands with each of his school-fel- 
lows. In ashort time after they had separated, 
he called his little sisters, with whom he conversed 
in the same affecting and serious manner, and 
then took leave of them. About midnight he asked 
his father, in whose arms he reclined, to place him 
on the bed, and soon after said to his mother, ‘I 
must leave you. God calls me away. Give me 
the last kiss.” With a heart overflowing with 
mingled grief and gratitude, and affection, she 
pressed for the last tyne, his now pale cold lips; 
his father and all present received his final fare- 
well. The great pain he had, ceased—he sunk 
into a state of comparative ease, but was soon after 
heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, do receive me, I 
am a great sinner, but pardon my sins.” 
‘* These were his latest words—he died without 
a struggle. The patience and composure with 
which he bore the painful affliction allotted to him, 
at once surprised and edified those who witnessed 
it, and afforded to them a lesson which, it is to be 
hoped, will not be lost.” 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
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From the New York Christian Advocate. 
CAT AND SQUIRRELS—A “ TRUE STORY.’ 

Some of the members of Mr. Lee’s household, 
of the town of M—W-—, Mass., brought in from 
the woods a family of young red squirrels. In 
the house was a cat which had just been robbed of 
her young. The squirrels were introduced to an 
acquaintance with madam pussy, who soon con- 
cluded to adopt them in place of her lost kittens, 
which conclusion she actually followed up by 
suckling, and bringing them up with all possible 
care and tenderness, The young squirrels grew, 
were fat and plump, and soon began to be exceed- 
ingly frolicksome.—With the peculiar agility for 
which their race is remarkable, they would climb 
about the house, and inspect every corner. Full 
of frolic, they made great sport for the family, 
particularly by running and seizing the tail of the 
old cat, at which they would frequently give so 
lusty a tug as to extort a loud scream from her 
dameship, evincing that, though it ‘‘ was sport to 
them,” it was pain to her. They, however, were 
by no means chargeable with intentional cruelty 
toward their benefactress, as the most perfectly 
good understanding always prevailed bet weenthem. 
The stage on which, by their own choice and 
the consent of the family, they were left to perform 
their principal feats, was an old chamber or gar- 
ret. From this they could pass at pleasure into 
the open air, and return by the same communica- 
tion, It happened that some of the feline race 
from abroad were in the habit of paying occasion- 
al visits to this chamber; and it was observed by 
the family that the squirrels were never to be 
found when these strange visitants made their ap- 
pearance. Where they secreted themselves no 
one could tell. But at length it was discovered, 
that on the departure of the strangers, and at the 
call of their foster mother, whose voice they per- 


fectly understood, they emerged from a bag of 


pumpkin seeds, which was suspended from some 
beam or joist in the room. 
The reflection of Cowper, in a most beautiful and 





with these specimens of the kind, has taught me 
to hold the sportsman’s amusements in abhor- 
rence; he little knows what amiable creatures he 
persecutes, of what gratitude they are capable, 
how cheerful they are in their spirits, what enjoy- 
ment they have of life, and that impressed as they 
seem with a peculiar dread of man, it is only be- 
cause man gives them peculiar cause for it.” 
SiGMa. 
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EDITORIAL. 








is called the seconp DEATH! 


evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, theft 

false witness, blasphemies.” And here is another, 
“The neart is deceitful above all things and desper- 
ately wickedl.”? Whenever you find a wicked heart, 
you will find that which I have now been describing. 
And if you should find your own in t' is sad condi- 
tion, you had better put every one of these serpents 
to death as fast as you can, both small and great, or 
they will soon have power enough to fold you in their 
terrible coils, and torment you with that sting, which 


X. 








[From a Correspondent. | 





A SERPENT’S NEST. 

I saw one once, I shudder now as I recal the scene. 
Some workmen had dislodged a large rock from its 
bed, and underneath it was the serpent’snest. There 
they lay, one upon another fiercely throwing up their 
heads, darting their forked tongues, while their eyes 
sparkled with rage at the disturbance they had suf- 
fered. 
But I have seen nests of serpents since, and one in 
particular, which I have thought worthy of descrip- 
tion, though it may seem no very pleasanttheme. It 
will be soon enough to tell you when I saw it, when 
I have described it. And, should you think it an ob- 
ject, I will give you such a direction, before I close, 
that you may $ee one. 
’ I should think there were a dozen serpents in the 
nest when I saw it, and they were as large as any 
good man could possibly desire to see. And what 
seemed remarkable, since they were all in one nest, 
they were of different species. I had heard of differ- 
ent kinds, as the rattle-snake, the black-snake, the 
mocassin, the boa-constrictor &c. but I never expect- 
ed to see so many different kinds in one nest. Be- 
sides, these snakes had different names from those 
above mentioned. 
The first and most noticeable, because his head 
was the highest, was called Praipe. It had a very dis- 
dainful look while it gazed about upon the rest, as 
though it claimed superiority over them; though it 
was perfectly obvious that it had nothing to boast of, 
being verily nothing but a snake, 
It was closely eyed, I noticed, by another occupant 
of the nest, whose name was Envy, whose look seem- 
ed spiteful and malicious, in a manner quite unbeeom- 
ing even in a snake. 
The last mentioned character was within scorching 
distance of another snakeship of a red-hot aspect, 
called Anger, which looked as if it had just crept 
out ofa furnace and had not had time to cool, He was 
more fond of hissing than any of his neighbors and 
very generous in the distribution of sparks. 
Not far off, in the same nest, was a snake, which 
seemed griping after every thing about him, and what 
it could not reach with its mouth, it contrived to 
make its own by encircling it in its coil. Its name 
was CovETOUSNESS. 

I was particularly struck with another snake, 
which had continued to change its appearance some 
half a dozen times while I was looking into the nest. 
Hypocrisy was its name and near it was some small- 
er fry, some kin of his I doubt not, playing the same 
pranks, which were severally called falsehood, deceit, 
sc. This snake moreover had another peculiarity. 
He had the art of so disguising the whole nest that 
you would not suppose there was a snake init. For 
example, he could so manage Matters that pride, en- 
vy, anger, covetousness, &c. should not one of them 
be seen, snakes as they were, and every one of them 
too, at that moment in the nest. If you had looked 
into the nest, while this fellow was at this kind of 
business, you would have said there was not a sign 
of a snake there. But if you had put your hand in! 

‘© Bad as I hate serpents, I think I should like to 
look, out of curiosity, into such a nest as that.” 

Well, I can tell you where you can find more like 





jateresting account he gives of three hares which 
jee kept, is quite appropriate here. 


‘It is no : : 
wonder,” says he, ‘‘ that my intimate acquaintance! Here is your guide. “‘ For out of the near proceed 


it than you would care to look into in a month. 


ss POETRY. 








HYMN FOR A LITTLE CHILD, 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
No longer weep; 
Near thee sits thy little brother, 
Close beside thee is thy mother; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
No longer weep; 
Israel’s Shepherd watches o’er thee, 
No rude danger lies before thee, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
No longer weep; 
Germ of beauty, bud and blossom, 
Rest upon thy Saviour’s bosom, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
No longer weep; 
Life has many a raging billow— 
Rest upon thy downy pillow, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 














VARIETY. 








Sunday School Anecdotes. 
Teachers at Portsea.—The: Rev. John Griffin, of 
Portsea, when speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Sunday school Uaien, in the year 1813, stated, that 
he had recently received into Christian communion 
three persons, who professed their conversion to have 
resulted from their being Sunday schoo! teachers. 
One of these, whom he visited on his death-bed, said, 
‘Sir, [have reason to bless God, and shall through 
eternity, that I was employed as a Sunday school 
teacher. I was moral, but not religious. I was con- 
sistent in my outward deportment, but I had not 
learned the way of acceptance with God. I have 
since learned it; and I hope I am dying in the peace 
of the gospel, and in that Kaye which it inspires.” 
A teacher at B An amiable child, belonging 
to a Sunday school at B——, died, after a lingering 
illness. Her conduct, both in the school and at home, 
had long been such as to induce a hope that religious 
instruction had not been bestowed on her in vain; 
and during her illness, she was not only enabled to 
manifest resignation and patience under suffering, 
and a willingness to leave the world, but such high 
degrees of joy and peace in believing, as were truly 
astonishing and delightful to the minister and Chris- 
tian friends who visited her. She expressed the live- 
lies gratitude for the benefits of a Sunday-school edu- 
cation; and mentioned most affectionately the teacher, 
under whose instructions she was led to know the 
things which belonged to her everlasting peace. 
Some months aftér this dear child had been remov- 
ed to the general assembly and church of the first- 
born above, that very teacher applied for the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of the church of God below; 
and stated, that her first experimental acquaintance 
with the truths of the gospel, arose from witnessing 
their blessed effects in the dying consolations of the 
child whom she had herself instructed. Thus was 
Divine truth, like mercy, “twice blessed; blessed in 
her who gives, and her who takes.” 








Sagacity of a Squirrel, 

We have frequently heard of the sagacity of the 
dog, horse, elephant, &c. but never until this week 
did we hear of the sagacity of the squirrel. Mr. 
Geo. Hughes, of this town, had- one so tame, that it 
was suffered to run at large. He says it beceme re- 
markably fond of all the family byt one. . It would 
play with them, sleep with them, and follow them out 
about their work. Buton all occasions when it would 
meet this one of the family it would make at him for 
fight, and scratch and bite him. No reason cotild be 
assigned for it, save that he had offended the squirrel 
by taking from it forcibly, on one occasion, some 





its food.— Cumberland Adv. 
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